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EpiToriaL BuzzinNes. 


Loveliest of lovely things are they, 

On earth that soonest pass away. 

The rose that lives its little hour, 

Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. 
—Bryant. 


oo 


Queen-Rearing in the North, during 
May, was very nearly impossible. The cold 
and wet weather kept the bees as prisoners. 
One Queen-Breeder wrote us early in June 
that he had fed nearly a ton of honey anda 
lot of sugar to his bees, to keep them from 
starving during that “‘cold spell.””. Those 
who have ordered Queens in the North must 
therefore exercise patience, for no one could 
control the weather. We can furnish 
Queens from the South at once, to those 
who need them, at $1.00 for untested, and 
$2.00 for tested Italians. 

Another Queen-Breeder writes us that the 
prospect for a good honey crop is nearly 
ruined—that but little brood is in his hives, 
and adds, “As the brood reawad between 
May 20 and June 10 gives the bees which 
gather our main honey crop (from bass- 
wood), honey from that source will be less 
than usual.” 

We reply, that as the cold weather re- 
tarded not only the production of bees, but 
also the flowers, it may be later, but will 
not be as bad as our correspondent feared, 
if the fine weather we now have continues 
without much interruption. Everything has 
grown luxuriantly, and we continue to look 
on the bright side. 








By Our Clubbing List you will see 
that, hereafter, we will club the book, 
“Doolittle on Queen-Rearing’’ with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, for one year, 
and send both by mail, postpaid, for $1.75. 
The subscription to the Ber JouRNAL may 


Green.—Mr. J. A. Pearce, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., wrote thus to Prof. Cook on June 9. 
The Professor replied to it, and then sent it 
to us for publication : 


I have 58 colonies of bees. A neighbor of 
mine sprayed his apple trees, when in full 
bloom. My bees were working heavily on 
them at the time. They are badly poisoned, 
and are dying by wholesale. It was over 
two weeks ago, and the bees are still dying, 
workers, drones, young bees, etc. I fear 
the queens are gone, too, 1 am going to 
make an examination to-morrow. I fear 
the worst, for they must have stored a good 
deal of the poisoned stuff, and where the 
end will bel know not. I had hoped for 
results, as my bees were very strong. 
put 58 colonies into the cellar and took ! 
out. They were in there 149 days. But 
alas, our prospects are now slim for a honey 
o- I write you this for the pu e of 
seeing if anything can be done by the way 
of Legislation, or inany other way, to stop 
this worse than useless yeast of spraying 
trees while in bloom. think you are the 
right man, in the right place, to see to it. 


Prof. Cook wrote a “‘ Caution” to the New 
York Tribune last month, and we gave an 
emphatic warning on page 355. . The former 
is as follows : 

Mr. John G. Smith, of Barry, Ills., reports 
to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, that he 
and his neighbors are losing all their bees. 
A neighbor with 100 acres of orchard 
sprayed his trees, while in blossom, with 
Paris green. Thus the bees are destroyed. 
I have always urged against spraying trees 
before the blossoms fall. I know it is ver 
easy to poison bees with sweets to whic 
poison has been added. Bees are valuable 
property, and to kill them as reported, isa 
crime. Again, the bees are a great benefit 
to the fruit—indeed, essential to a full crop. 


Once more: The codlin moth does not 
lay eggs till the blossoms fall; so it is not 
wise to spray before this, even were there 
no bees in question. Let papers that reach 
farmers an ro grow urge all never to 
spray trees yntil the blossoms all fall off of 
the latest blooming trees, like Northern Spy 
and Jonathan. Let Legislatures make ita 
serious offense to do this,and any offender 
liable for all damages that may result from 
the inexcusable practice. 

It is true that Prof. Cook has advised the 
use of “ Paris Green ”’ or “‘ London Purple ”’ 
—preferring the latter. But he was careful 
to say that the time to apply it was 
“when the apples are the size of 
small peas.°’”’ He also gave this caution: 
“Tf applied earlier, it may poison the bees, 
and would do no good for a few days, until 
the apple is formed ; and before that, it 
may be all washed off by a heavy rain.” 

In utter disregard of this, some farmers 
are now spraying the trees while they are 
in bloom, and poisoning the bees by thou- 
sands. ‘his is criminal, and should be 
punished by law, if any persist in spraying 
the trees until all the blossoms have 
fallen! 

Prof. Cook should see to it that the Michi- 
gan law-makers, many of whom are per- 
sonally known to him, enact such a law, and 
provide for its enforcement. 

Bee-keepers should warn their neighbors 


can be done with safety. 
Our exchanges and all local newspapers 
will confer a favor by making a note of it, 





commence at any time. 





More Bees Poisoned by Paris 


not to use Paris Green on their trees until it 





The Stingless Bees of Central and 
South America (Aphis meliphona) do not 
amount to much, as honey-gatherers. They 
are of small size, not much larger than the 
common house-fly, and are marked some- 
what like the yellow-jacket. Although 
these bees are stingless, they are not without 
some means of defense. With their sharp 
mandibles they can bite in a manner “ more 


fiat 


Stingless Queen, Drone and Worker. 





forcible than pleasant.”” These bees store 
between one and two quarts of honey, in 
combs constructed of wax, similar to that of 
the common honey-bee, only the cells are 
much larger. These bees seem to be very 
numerous in certain localities. A traveler 
in Mexico mentions, that he found upwards 
of 100 swarmsin a single day. He found 25 
colonies ina wild fig tree.—Exchange. 





Public Lectures on Bees are being 
given now in the East, by Mr. Aspinwall, 
late editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, 
and in Canada by Mr. G. B. Jones, of 
Toronto. The Canadian Bee Journal has 
this to say about the latter : 


Mr. G. B. Jones, now of Toronto, who will 
be remembered by many of our readers as 
an enthusiastic apiarist at Brantford, is 
again in the ranks of progressive apiculture, 
and is doing important work in a new field. 
During his late silence as an active bee- 
keeper he has been making preparations to 
bring before the public ina most attractive 
manner the science and practice of modern 
apiculture, and is meeting with great suc- 
cess and encouragement in his efforts to in- 
terest outsiders in the honey-bee. 


He has delivered five public lectures in 
Toronto on “* The honey-bee; its marvel- 
ous anatomy ; its interesting life, and its 
important work.” These lectures are illus- 
trated by over thirty large colored charts 
prepared by himself specially for the pur- 
pose ; large enough to be seen in any hall. 
A sequel lecture to the above has been de- 
livered once, which explains to the public 
all the practical management of bees in all 
departments of our industry, and is illus 
trated by a full line of supply samples. Its 
title is “The Honey-Bee as a Man’s Ser- 
vant.”’ 

The Toronto press map epetse most highly 
of these lectures, and of Mr. Jones as a pub- 
lic speaker. All who have heard him, say 
he hasa most happy delivery, and that he 
presents his subject in a manner which 
holds completely the attention of his audi- 
ence during the two hours which each lec- 
ture occupies. His language is simple and 
easy to follow, and the points of his dis- 
course are presented so deliberately and im- 
pressively that they are easily remembered. 
Scientists, physicians, divines, teachers, 
lawyers, business men and mechanics have 
all heard these lectures, and have become 
enthusiastic in their praise. 
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The First Word of the fifth line of 
the third paragraph in the last column, on 





and repeating the caution. 





page 361, should be twenty instead of “ two.” 
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Our National Flower.—On page 
392 Mr. O. L. Hershiser devotes some atten- 
tion to the matter now being discussed as 
to which shall be selected as the National 
Flower of America—the Golden-rod, the 
May-flower, or the Laurel, ete. It is to be 
submitted to vote—the “ polls ” closing next 
New Year’s day. 

It is a singular fact that while the thistle 
represents $Scotland, the rose stands for 
England, and the shamrock for Ireland— 
America has no National flower! Perhaps 
this may be accounted for in the fact that 
our forefathers were much opposed to even 
acknowledge that this was a Nation—pre- 
ferring to think of it as a Confederation of 
States. 

Thousands of votes have already been 
registered, but as there gre yet six months 
injwhich to register preferences, the result 
may be in favor of either flower, according 
to the systematic work donein its favor by 
its devotees. 

Here is a chance for bee-keepers to vote 
solidly for the Golden-rod, and by their 
united influence have it selected. Reader, 
do not neglect this opportunity to do our 
chosen pursuit a good turn. 

Mr. Hershiser describes,.the Golden-rod, 
and presents its claims in an excellent man- 
ner. Readit. As the bees have no vote, 
let every bee-keeper vote for the bees. The 
Golden-rod will thrive everywhere. 


France has the lily, England the rose— 

Every one knows where the shamrock grows ; 
Scotland the thistle on the heathers nod— 
America’s flower—gay Golden-rod ! 


It may not be uninteresting to learn what 
other papers have to say on this subject, 
we therefore copy the following : 


y 7G.—When the vote of the people has been 
“net Dan ress would no doubt sanction their 
verdict by the adoption of suitable resolutions, and 
the national flower of America would thus for all 
time be determined. At any rate the discussion 
can do no harm, and may be productive of much 
good. Let it go on.—Ohio State Journal. 

2N.—In the pleasant affair of a national em- 
iene — Sonow from German and from Scot- 
land and adopt the corn flower, an glory in the title 
of the land 0 cakes.—Cincinnati Commercial Gaz. 


y LION.—Several flowers have already been 
Way chi exalted position, but no one seems 
to have thought of the leontodon taraxacum, the 
king of the American flora. The Press advocates, 
therefore, the ogee of this modest, hardy, beau- 
tiful, and useful flower as the one best fitted to 
represent our great Nation. Hurrah for the dande- 
lion.—New York Press. 


y .—We favor the violet. It stands for 
ianienan ae a is, therefore, a true representative of 
‘America. Its colors are rich, but not glaring. It 
rows in the garden and out of it. It loves the sun, 
yut it can sprout and bloom under the snow. This 
is the flower to symbolize the Republic.—New York 
Herald. 


3 FENNEL.—If a flower jof general distribu- 
ante he weg and one that everybody will know as 
soon as he puts his eye on it, why not take dog 
fennel? Itis abundant, modest, and very difficult 
to conquer.—Miami, Ind., Helmet. 


MORNING-GLORY.—The chrysanthemum is the 
a... —s tiower of the Japanese, the China-aster of 
China, the cactus of Mexico, the lilac a ar 
Garlic we assume to be the favorite with the Ital- 
iansas a boutonniere, kale of the matenders, cpull- 
tiower of the Germans, and the snow-ball o for 
way and Sweden. Noone as yet has put in a claim 
for the brilliant morning-glory for Amerion. yet 
what is gayer or more brilliant than an etre es 
of a cottage embellished with radiant vari-colore a 
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INDIAN CORN.—This was suggested many years 
ago as a truly national plant, anda fitting emblem 
for the United States. lt is sturdy, yet graceful. Its 
flower is modest but bsautiful. Sculptors have 
found in its jointed stalk and a py leaves sug- 
gestions for new designs as graceful as the acanthus 
leaves of the Greeks. It is useful as well as hand- 
some, and no more thorongay representative plant 
could be found anywhere.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 
SNOWBALL.—Annie Whitelaw Houk, of Hutch- 
inson, Kans., writes : Lucy Stone votes for the 
sunflower. The sunflower belongs to the women of 
Kansas by adoption, and hence is too sectional for 
the floral emblem of our national banner. The 
same reason 1 would discard the trailing arbutus 
and the magnolia grandiflora, and suggest the 
merits of the variety of viburnum, known as the 
snowball for that distinction. In color the flower is 
emblematic of purity, in form of eternity, and in 
Structure it is a fit translation for our Nation’s 
motto, *E Pluribus Unum, being composed of a 
number of small florets, each one perfect in itself, 
yetcombining to form a grand whole. For these 
reasons, with the weighty one in addition that it 
grows well in all parts of the country, I vote for the 
snowball.”—Chicago Daily News. 


The discussion began overa year ago in 
the Boston Globe. It has now spread over 
the entire country, and has culminated in 
the publication of an exquiste little book, 
by Mr. Prang, entitled, “Our National 
Flower,’’ which can be obtained at this 
office (price 25 cents), with postal card vote 
enclosed. The book contains elegant pict- 
ures of the two leading candidates, in lovely 
colors, with verses pleading for the Nation’s 
choice. When ordering the book, if your 
preference or vote is expressed, we will 
publish it in the BEE JOURNAL. 

The Golden-rod will be selected, if bee- 
keepers throw the weight of their influence 
in the scale, and vote solidly for it. Then 
it will receive much more attention than 
heretofore, and will be cultivated in great 
abundance—as the National floral emblem— 
and our little winged friends will enjoy its 
wealth of nectar, where now they have 
nothing to take its place after the lindens 
have given their rich yield of honey. 

As the National Flower, the Golden-rod 
will grace every hillside, stream and valley, 
and will be as dear to patriotic hearts as the 
National Hymn and National Flag. Where 
now itis but seldom seen, it will be culti- 
vated, and thus materially add to the wealth 
of the flowers, when autumn comes with its 
tinges of glory and hues of magnificence ! 

To be instrumental in selecting the “‘ Na- 
tional Flower of America,’ will be some- 
thing to be proud of in all your future life, 
and will be gloriedin by your posterity. To 
do it, you must act at once, and give it your 
full endeavor. 





United States Census.—The Super- 
intendent of the Census has issued the fol- 
lowing to the medical profession : 


The various medical associations and the 
medical profession will be glad to learn that 
Dr. John 8. Billings, Surgeon of the United 
States Army, has consepted to take charge 
of the Report on the Mortality and Vital 
Statistics of the United States as returned 
by the Eleventh Census. 

As the United States has no system of 
registration of vital statistics, such as is re- 
lied upon by other civilized nations for the 
purpose of ascertaining the actual move- 
ment of population, our census affords the 
only opportunity of obtaining near an ap- 
proximate estimate of the birth and death 
rates of much the larger on of the country, 
which is entirely unprovided with any satis- 
factory system of State and municipal reg- 
istration. 

In view of this, the Census Office will 





the country, “ Physician’s Registers” for 
the pur of gg oe more accurate re- 
turns of deaths than it is possible for the 
enumerators tomake. It is earnestly hoped 
that physicians in every part of the coun- 
try will co-operate with the Census Office in 
this important work. The record should be 
kept from June 1, 1889, to May 31, 1890, 
Nearly 26,000 of the registration books were 
filled up and returned to the office in 1880, 
and nearly all of them used for statistica/ 
parpouss. It is hoped that double this num- 

r will be obtained for the Eleventh 
Census. 
Physicians not receiving Registers can 
obtain them by sending their names and ad- 
dresses to the Census Office, and, with the 
Register, an official envelope which requires 
no stamp, will be provided for their return 
to Washington. 
If all medical and surgical practitioners 
throughout the country will lend their aid. 
the mortality and vital statisties of the 
Eleventh Census will be more comprehen- 
sive and complete than they have ever been. 
Every physician should take a persona! 
pride in having this report as full and ac- 
curate as it is possible to make it. 
It is hereby promised that all information 
obtained through this source shall be held 
strictly confidential. 

RoBeERtT P. Porter, 
Superintendent of Census. 


It is necessary to obtain the co-operation 
of medical men inall parts of the country 
to insure a successful result. This is all 
voluuteer work on the part of the physician, 
but will give material help to a most impor- 
tant branch of statistical inquiry. 


It is equally important to the country that 
the returns in relation to farm products and 
live stock should be full and correct. The 
enumerator, in the house-to-house visit he 
will make, during the month of June, 1890, 
will be constantly met with the fact that 
farmers keep no books, and hence returns 
are not frequently guess-work. The census 
year began on June Ist, and ends May 31, 
1890. If farmers throughout the country 
would note this fact,and keep account of 
the products of their farms during the census 
year, it would be of material aid in securing 
reliable returns for the Eleventh Census. 





Our Convention Hand-Book.— 
This is a very useful book for those who at- 
tend conventions, and should be generally 
used. Mr. O. L. Hershiser, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., writes thus concerning it, under date of 
June 1, 1889: 


Mr. NEWMAN :—We found your little 
hand-book for use in organizing conven- 
tions very useful. We adopted, with slight 
modifications, a constitution found therein. 


Our meeting was attended with much en- 
thusiasm and good cheer. The bee and 
eens | industry seems to be awakening to 
new life in this portion of the State. We 
expect to derive much benefit from our as- 
sociation socially, and intellectually and 
financially. 





t#” The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the court-hcuse, at Brantford, Ont., 
Canada, on December 4, and 6, 1889. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and State and District 
bee-keepers’ societies are uested to appoint del- 
egates to the convention. Full-particulars of the 
meeting will be given in duetime. Anyone desirous 
of becoming a member, and receiving the last Annu- 
al Report bound, may do so by forwarding $1.00 to 








morning-giories. Native or domesticated, they are 
equally lovely.—Dayton, O., Journal. 


issue to the medical profession throughout 


the Secretary.— R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec. Brant- 
ford, Ont., Canada. 
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Bee-Atific Law.—Talk about Bee- 
Legislation! ! Here is something that caps 
the climax! Mr. John Aspinwall, late edi- 
tor of the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, wrote us 
as follows on June 8, 1889: 


RIEND NEWMAN :—I enclose a copy of a 
peoatine law soon to be enacted by our Bee- 
adled Legislature. It is quite as intelligent 
as most of the laws they have made this 
year, and this has been gotten up by some 
wag, as a “grind” on our august Assembly. 

Our friend Bercaw, of rubber stamp fame, 
had better come and settle in this State, as 
soon as this is 


passed, if he can live long 
enough to see it in operation. 
Here is the Assembly Bill No. 482, re- 
ferred to in the above letter : 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 
G. O. 87. No. 482. Int. 4. 


IN ASSEMBLY. 
January 10, 1889. 
Introduced by Mr. COTTRELL—read twice and re- 
ferred to the committee on genera) laws—reported 


favorably from said committee, with amendments, 
and committed to the committee of the whole. 


* An act to establish and define the rights of 
persons, male or female, discovering bee- 
trees or other natural receptacles contain- 
ing bees or honey. 


The People of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SEcTION 1. lt shall be lawful for any 
citizen, Indian or Chinaman, first discover- 
ing or finding a bee-tree, or tree or other 
natural receptacle containing bees or honey, 
to mark the bee upon his business end with 
a rubber stamp, or indicate the locality and 
discovery thereof with the initials of his or 
her name distinctly and openly marked and 
so placed upon such bee, as above indicated, 
so that it may be readily seen. Such mark- 
ing shall be due notice of the discoverer’s 
rights, and shall be respected as such, and 
shall establish the ownership in said dis- 
coverer of the bees, honey, comb and con- 


tents. 

Sec. 2. If such tree be cut, or such bees 
be caught, or honey be taken or unneces- 
sarily damaged, or the sting of such bee be 
removed or disturbed to the detriment of 
the discoverer, unless sting be lodged in dis- 


coverer, the depredator shall, on conviction, 
be held guilty of a *‘ beeacide,”’ and shall be 
punished by any court having jurisdiction 


of horse-stealing, by a fine of five hundred 
dollars, and the discoverer may authorize 
his bees to sting the depredator. 


Sec. 3. This act shall not be construed as 
giving permission to commit a trespass, or 
as relieving trespasser from obligation for 
damages or prosecution therefor, but the 
discoverer of such a tree, or bee-stings, 
or honey, may, after having given to the 
owner or occupant of the premises upon 
which they were found, reasonable written 
noticeof such discovery, and its locality, 
with a sample bee, duly marked and 
stamped, and honey, accompanied by an 
offer to pay the damages done to the premi- 
ses consequent thereon (and in case of con- 
sent, he shall pay the same at the time of 
removal), may, in a civil action, recover of 
such Owner or occupant, seven dollars for 
damages therefor. 


Src.4. The owner or occupant of the prem- 
ises may, if he finds it necessary for his own 
advantage, or the advantage of the property 
which he has in charge or occupies, after 
giving reasonable notice in writing to the 
said discoverer, with a description of the 


tree and locality, appointing a suitable defi- 
nite time for such cutting, destruction or 
destroy, cut or remove 


removal, p 
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gard for the rights and property of said dis- 
coverer, and the right Pf the bee and his 


sting. 
Sec. 5. This aet shall take effect January 

ne. two thousand one hundred and sixty- 
ree. 


Such a law would be quite as reasonable 
as many that are enacted, and is a laughable 
illustration of the utter ignorance of our 
law-makers on many subjects that they 
legislate for. 





Detroit Exposition Building. 





The main building for the Detroit Expo- 
sition, next September, is claimed to out- 
rival any other Fair building in the United 
States. The length is 500 feet; height, 70 
feet; depth, 250 feet; height of corner 
towers, 116 feet : main tower over the grand 
entrance, 200 feet ; area of total exhibit sur- 
face, 200,000 square feet. The structure 
covers 3¢ acres, is lighted and ventilated by 
windows requiring 20,000 square feet of 





glass, and contains booths that, were they 


placed side by side, would extend over six 
miles. The total cost, together with com- 
panion structures, will be over $250,000. 

It is located on the edge of the Detroit 
river, overlooking the Canadian shore and 
the passing commerce between the Great 
Lakes. Reduced rates on railroads will 
gather an immense concourse of people. 
Cash prizes, amounting to $100,000, are 
offered. For further particulars address the 
General Manager, C. W. Robinson, Detroit, 
Mich. The Fair will open on Sept. 17, 1889, 
and last ten days. 


Old-Fogy Extravagance.—Mr. G. 
K. Hubbard, in the Indiana Farmer, scorns 
the ignorant writers on apiculture and in- 
ventions of bee-hives. He says: 


The American Farmer gives an extended 
description of how to make a bee-hive, 
which, it says, is “beyond question, the 
simplest, cheapest, and best arranged hive 
extant.”” These are broad claims, and 
should interest us all, until we have estab- 
lished their value. 

What is this wonderful hive? Fellow 
bee-keepers, do not smile when I tell you it 
is actually an old-fashioned box-hive, with 
cross sticks to support the combs, and two 
boxes that will hold from 12 to 15 pounds 
each, placed on top. _These boxes are to be 





said tree or other 


receptacle, having due re- 





made *‘ with glass ends or sides, either plain 


or ornameptal, as the contents may be de- 
signed for home consumption, or exhibition 
at the sale room, or to compete for premiums 
at fairs.”” I guess we will have to smile 
after all, at the thought of honey put up in 
that style competing for premiums. 

As if to excuse itself for going back 75 
years and teaching eeegrism. the Amerit- 
can Farmer puts forth the protest that the 
more-improved hives are patented ; on the 
contrary, the fact is, that the majority of 
apiarists in the country do not use patented 
hives ; and they do not keep their bees in 
square boxes, and get their honey out in 12 
pound chunks, either. The writer of that 
article undoubtedly knew more about wast- 
lng good lumber, than he did about bee- 

eeping. 

The men in this country who are keepi 
bees successfully would no more think o 
going back to the old box or gum, than 
would the wheat raisers go back to the sickle 
or cradle to harvest their grain. 

When building a bee-hive a person might 
better add a little to the expense and put in 
movable comb-frames, and have the surplus 
apartment arranged for one-pound sections, 
than to try and get it on the cheap order, 
and for years be compelled to use a fourth- 
class article.... 

If you wish to sell honey, you could make 
no better investment for your bees, as honey 





Main Building of the Detroit Exposition. 


put up in this way commands a higher price 
than it will in large boxes. 


In fact, in large pocinane it is often a os 
on the market, and sometimes has to be sol 
at a great sacrifice, while in sections it can 
be shipped from one end of the country to 
the other, and thus the honey crop has an 
outlet. 

Furthermore, when the honey is sold in 
sections, the honey, frames, and all, are 
weighed, and the price computed for the 
gross weight—nothing being deducted for 
the sections. Seventeen of the new, clean 
sections as you buy them, weigh a pound ; 
thus, if you sold your honey at 17 cents per 
pound, you would be getting $10 per thou- 
sand for sections that cost you $3.50, 

We ask, with renewed emphasis, where is 
there any saving in trying to do without the 
improved methods of apiculture that are 
within reach of all ? 





Sweet Clover.—R. A. Elliston, 
Henry, Ills., writes thus on June 4, 1889 : 


of 


I enclose a sample of what I think is some 
kind of clover. hatis the name of it? 
There is a small patch of it growing near 
my place, and I have never seen bees work 
on anything so strong as they do on this 
plant. Noone that I have met can tell me 
the name of it. 


It is sweet clover ; the seed can be ob- 
tained at this office at 20 cents per pound. It 








is excellent bee-pasturage. 
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The Doom oft the Conemaugh. 


Nestled among the mountains, 
Cozy and snug and warm, 
Town and village and city lay 
Seeming secure from harm. 
Never a fear of pillage— 
Feasting and glad and gay— 
Town and city and village 
A picketless army lay. 
Nestled among the mountains, 
With never a thought of gloom, 
Peaceful village and city and town 
Felt the stroke of the doom ! 


Age that was wrinkled and hoary ; 
Youth that was golden and jet ; 

Manhood crowned with the crown of might ; 
Infancy toddling yet ; 

Motherhood time-worn, tender ; 
Wifehood trusting and true ; 

Muidenhood in the splendor 
Of the old life ever new ; 

Father and mother and baby— 
Lover and bride and groom, 

Just in the heaven of holy love— 
All went down in the doom ! 


Out from the east a wailing ; 
Out from the west acry ; 
Up from the south and down from the north, 
A moan that will never die ! 
How shall they wail their terror ? 
How shall they weep their woe ? 
Christ be the burden-bearer ! 
They loved the dear ones so! 
Back to them all a wailing— 
An echo from the tomb— 
To east and west and south and north, 
Sound the dole of the doom ! 
—R. D. Lane, in Chicago News. 
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Keeping Bees for a Share of the 
Surplus Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 637.—Where one starts an out api- 
ary, and does allthe work himself, pays 50 
cents a swarm for all the swarms that are 
hived, and the second party does nothing but 
furnish the ground for the apiary, and the 
board while extracting honey, what share of 
the surplus honey should be given? (The 
owner of the ground wants honey for pay.)— 
Iowa. 


About 10 per cent.— not over that. 
-—WILL M. Barnum. 


Just the amount that you and the 
owner of the land can agree upon.—G. 
M. Doo.irTTLe. 


I would think that one-sixth part 
would be a fair remuneration.—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 


In such a case, I would not give 
more than 25 per cent. of the honey.— 
P. L. VIALLON. 


So many things enter into the case, 
that no specific rule can be laid down. 
—M. MauHIn. 

The best terms that you can secure. 
No rule can be given. Last year “ the 
board ” would not have cost anything. 
—A. J. Coox. 


I should say about one-eighth ; but I 
have had no experience on that line. 
—C. H. DipBern. 

Make an agreement that will satisfy 
tee other party, and then do a little 
better than you agree.—C. C. MILLER. 











You had better agree upon the sum 
to be paid for ground-rent beforehand, 
whether it is to be paid in money, 
honey or wheat.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


We give one-fifth of the extracted 
honey. We produce no comb honey. 
The party, however, furnishes board 
at every visit to the bees, ¢nd room for 
the utensils. —Dapant & Son. 

Reduce everything to a dollar-and- 
cent basis, and settle that way. Pay 
the customary price for board, and 
charge the regular market price for 
the honey.—MauaLa B. CHADDUCK. 


Add rent of land to the price of the 
board, and divide the sum by the price 
you set upon the honey per pound, and 
the quotient will be the number of 
pounds that the owner of the land will 
get.—J. P. H. Brown. 


{ do not know. Probably an amount 
of honey at market value equal to the 
cash rental value of the land would 
be right, if agreed upon by the parties. 
—J. M. SHuck. 

I do not feel like answering this 
query; so very much depends upon 
local circumstances that my answer 
might possibly be the means of doing 
an injustice to some one.—JAMES HED- 
DON. 


I would not contract to give a share, 
but to pay a reasonable amount (say 
$15.00) in honey, for the rent of 
ground, and board at usual rates.—G. 
L. TINKER. 


This is another of those theoretical 
questions that must depend upon cir- 
cumstances. I do not see how any 
two cases can be so nearly alike, that 
a guide of value cannot be given to 
suit general cases.—J. E. Ponp. 


Set a fair price on the rental value 
of the land used for the apiary, and a 
fair price for the board, and when you 
have agreed on that, pay the debt in 
honey at the price your honey will 
command in your home market, eh ?— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


It is difficut to tell, for the amount 
would vary, being dependent upon the 
number of colonies, and the honey- 
yield. There might be 100 or more 
pounds of surplus per colony, and 
there might be no surplus. It seems 
to me the better way would be to fix 
the price in money, and ‘pay the 
amount in honey at its market value. 
—A. B. Mason. 


As you can agree. Circumstances 
vary, and you give none which can be 
made the foundation of a judgment. 
How much land is to be oceupied PIs 
it worth $5.00 or $1,000 per acre? Is 
the apiary to consist of 5 or 150 colo- 
nies ? Are the bees gentle or irascible? 
Is their location where there is danger 
of their attacking mankind or domes- 
tic animals? What is the average 
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surplus? If I borrow $100 of my 
neighbor, what is the total amount of 
interest I should pay him when I finally 
settle? is like your question.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 

It would be difficult to arrive at an 
equitable division of the honey on 
that plan, because you can neither 
tell how many meals you would 
be there, nor the amount of sur- 
plus you may get. A better way would 
be to pay a stated price for all meals, 
and for all other assistance or rents, 
to be paid in honey at a stated price.— 
EUGENE SECOR. 


Too much depends upon conditions 
and circumstances to give an equitable 
answer to this query. It would be 
better to ascertain the rental value of 
the land, and make an agreement 
based upon that to be paid in honey at 
the wholesale market value.—THE 
EDITOR. 


Proper Material and Width for 
Separators. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 638.—1. How much less in width 
should tin separators be, than the inside 
height of the sections with which they are to 
be used? 2, What kind of tin do you con- 
sider best for separators ?—New York. 


1. One inch. 
J. CooK. 


1. About } of an inch. 
cheap grade of 
Mason. 


1. There ought to be an inch of 
space above and an inch below. 2. 
Any tin will do.—Dapant & Son. 


1. One-half to } ofaninch. 2. Any 
kind of cheap tin will do.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 

I do not use separators. I did once, 
but I discarded them. — Manata B. 
CHADDOCK. 

1. There should be about a }-inch 
space above and below. 2. Give it up. 
—Wi1t M. Barnum. 

1. One-eighth of an inch. 2. The 
best of any article is usually the 
cheapest.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

1. About an inch. 1. I think that 
taggers tin is good enough.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 

1. About } of an inch. 2. The 
cheapest, because the cheapest.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

I do not use separators of any kind, 
and I am not prepared to answer either 
question.—M. ManHrn. 

1. Those that I have used are about 
one inch narrower than the sections. 
I think that wider ones might be just 
as good, but ample room must be 
given the bees for passage.—J. E. 
PonD. 


2. Common tin.—A. 


2. Tuse a 
roofing-tin.—A. B. 

















1. One-half to} of an inch. 2. I 
prefer block tin; taggers tin is too 
thin, as it gets marred too easily.—P. 
L. VIALLON. 

1. About } of aninch. 2. Roofing- 
tin makes a very good separator ; but 
bright tin-plate makes a better one.— 
J. P. H. Brown. 

1. One-half inch, the same being 
equally divided between top and bot- 
tom. 2. That which you can get at 
the least price.—G. M. DooLitTTLe. 

1. About} inch. 2. Do not use tin 
for separators. I think that perforated 
wooden separators are not only the 
best, but the cheapest.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. About } an inch, thus leaving a } 
of an inch ingress and egress at the 
top and bottom of the sections. 2. If 
compelled to use tin, 1 would use the 
thinnest to be had. Ido not like tin 
separators ; wooden separators suit me 
best.—J. M. SHuck. 

1. Just a bee-space, or $ of an inch. 
If the sections are open-top, } inch will 
be right; if more space is given, they 
will lengthen the cells above the sep- 
arators. 2. Cheap roofing or lead- 
plate tin is best.—C. H. DisBern. 


1. For 4}x4}-inch sections, separa- 
tors should be about 3} inches wide, 
which will be the inside dimensions of 
the section, less a good bee-space 
above and below. This rule will hold 
good for sections of other dimensions. 
2. I never use tin separators.—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 

1. A properiy-made section 4}x4} 
inches, should be just 4 inches in the 
clear. I have my tin separators cut 3} 
inches, scant. 2. Whatis called by 
the tinners, ‘‘ Coke tin,” gives the best 
satisfaction in my apiary. It is cheaper 
and stiffer than the better grades of 
tin.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


With 4} sections, 3}-inch separators 
are the rule. I prefer them from } to 
} of an inch wider than 3} inches; but 
we cannot always get tin to cut that 
width, and as 14x20 inches is a regu- 
lar size, and that cuts just four 3}- 
inch separators, we usually make them 
that size, for it works very well. If 
they are centrally nailed on the side 
frames and placed between sections, 
and the supers properly manipulated, 
not much trouble will result. —James 
HEppon. 


There should be at least a bee-space 
($ofaninch) at the top and bottom 
between the tin separators and the 
inside of the sections. From } to } of 
an inch would be better. What tin- 
ners call ««Coke tin” is generally used, 
because it is stiffer, as well as cheaper. 
—Tue Eprror. 





Subscribers who do not receive this paper 
promptly, will please notify us at once. 
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SWARMING. 


Bees Selecting a Home Before 
Swarming, etc. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


In regard to bees selecting a home 
before they swarm, there seems to be 
a difference of opinion, some claiming 
that they do select it, while others are 
equally sure that they swarm without 
any knowledge of where they are 
going. In most cases, probably, the 
latter view is correct, yet lam positive 
that some swarms do select their future 
abode some days before they swarm. 


When but a boy, I many times saw 
bees searching the body of a large tree 
all over, which stood on the edge of 
the woods, as if looking for some place 
to enter it, and at that time I wonder- 
ed what they were doing. 

Later on, the same thing was wit- 
nessed, only at this time the bees were 
going in and out of a hole in another 
tree, as well as to be looking over the 
trunk of the tree. In this latter case 
the bees were seen for several days at 
work during the middle of the day, 
the bees going and coming from the 
hole about as bees would work from a 
nucleus, while in the morning, and 
after 5 p.m., no bees would be seen 
about the trees. A few days after that 
a swarm came out from one of the few 
hives which father kept at that time, 
and went straight to this tree without 
clustering at all. 

From this I felt sure that in some 
instances bees did select a tree to go 
to before they left the parent hive ; but 
after having bees of my own, and see- 
ing them cluster soon after they had 
come out for hours, and in one instance 
stay for 24 hours where they clustered, 
I did not know what to think of the 
matter. 

At about this time the party with 
whom I was in partnership in my early 
bee-keeping life in queen-rearing, told 
me one day, that, at an out apiary 
which he was working, which con- 
tained only black bees, he had noticed 
that day Italian bees at work cleaning 
out an empty hive which stood near 
one side of the yard. This was some- 
thing new to him, and he said.that he 
should keep watch of the matter and 
see what became of it. I was much 
interested, and told him of the incident 
related above. 

The next time I went there, he told 
me that the bees which he saw clean- 
ing the hive were his own bees, as he 
had surmised, after I told him of what 
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I knew in the matter a few days be- 
fore ; for at that time his bees were the 
only Italian bees within four miles of 
his residence. He said that a swarm 
came out of one of his hives, and after 
circling around a few times, started off 
in the direction of this out apiary. 
Having a fleet horse near at hand, he 
jumped upon it, and in a moment was 
going at railroad speed for this out 
apiary, getting there in time to see his 
swarm of Italian bees rushing pell-mell 
into the hive that the bees had been 
cleaning up. 

As he kept the wings of all of his 
queens clipped, he knew that he could 
soon tell of a certainty whether these 
were his bees or not, for if they were, 
he had their queen at home in a cage, 
and sooner or later they must return 
to her. In about half an hour they be- 
came uneasy, and began to leave the 
hive, when he returned, only to find 
them coming back to their old home. 

He now liberated their queen, and 
the next day they swarmed again, and 
again went to the hive in this out api- 
ary, as before. This was kept up some 
three or four times, when he divided 
the colony, and put a stop to their 
swarming. 

The above instances cannot be ac- 
counted for in any other way than that 
the bees had selected their future home 
before leaving the parent hive; and 
while I agree with those who think that 
scouts are sent out in search of a home 
while the swarm hangs clustered on a 
limb, yet I think them a little hasty in 
declaring that bees never do select a 
home before swarming. 


The Early ** Dollar’’ Queens. 


In regard to ordering “dollar” or 
“untested * queens, I would say: In 
the first place, ‘‘Queens for a dollar” 
originated with Mr. A. I. Root, and 
the only statement which I have ever 
seen regarding the conditions under 
which an untested queen could be had 
at that price, when nothing was said 
as to time, was on and after July first, 
being the time that such queens can be 
expected by those ordering them ; yet 
for all this, there are parties who do 
not seem to realize but what any 
queen-breeder here at the North, can 
send them when the snow is on the 
ground, and rear them by the frosts of 
winter. At least the above is the only 
conclusion that I ean arrive at, after 
knowing of orders for such queens, 
saying, *‘Send by return mail,” before 
the bees were out of the cellar. 

I do not believe that one of the par- 
ties so ordering previous to May 20, 
and living north of latitude 40°, could 
send me such queens should I order 
them, making the same request. In 
fact, parties at the South wrote me in 
May, that if I insisted on having orders 
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filled at once, they should have to re- 
turn the money. 

As the season was earlier than usual 
this year,I thought I would make extra 
efforts to please, so I began queen-rear- 
ing about three weeks earlier than 
usual, for I do not as a rule, do much 
at it before June 1. Well, what has 
been the result ? Nuclei were formed 
to receive the cells, of which I had a 
large number of extra nice ones, the 
same being obtained in our warm 
weather during apple-bloom; but at 
the time of giving the cells, the weather 
changed, and we have had ten days of 
the worst weather imaginable for bees, 
during which it has frozen so hard that 
ice formed }-inch thick, and the end 
is not yet. Nuclei are dead, queens 
and queen-cells destroyed, drones 
killed off, and my full colonies are 
damaged to an extent which I do not 
like to contemplate. 

Borodino, N. Y. 





U.S. FLOWER. 


Our National Flower—What 
Shall it Be? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY OREL L. HERSHISER. 


Quite a lively interest is now being 
taken in the selection of a National 
flower for the United States of Amer- 
ica, anda plan which is meeting with 
popular favor has been offered by Mr. 
Prang, of Boston, whereby the people 
may make a popular choice. A taste- 
ful little volume containing life-like 
and richly-colored representations of 
the two most popular floral candidates 
—the Golden-rod and May flower, or 
Trailing Arbutus—has been widely 
circulated throughout the United 
States, through the medium of news- 
agents and booksellers. Each flower 
pleads its merits, and claims for pop- 
ular choice in an exquisite little poem. 

A postal card with ballots prepared 
and addressed to Mr. Prang, accom- 
panies each volume. After Dec. 31 
next, the polls will be closed, the votes 
counted, the popular choice deter- 
mined, and the result announced to 
each voter by mail. The volume is a 
beautiful little souvenir, and will be 
highly prized by all who take part in 
choosing the National Flower. 

Thus far the Golden-rod seems to be 
the most popular. It has been the 
choice of such noted persons as Jno. G. 
Whittier, Joseph Cook, T. V. Pow- 
derly, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
many others. Next to the Golden-rod, 
the Trailing Arbutus and Laurel seem 
to be the greatest favorites. 

Happily in this floral-political con- 
test, no ill-feeling or jealousy exists. 





No abuse or ridicule of candidates, en- 
ters into the discussion. The favorites 
of one do not seek to injure the repu- 
tation of the other, by arraigning and 
magnifying imaginary faults. If the 
candidates could express their thoughts, 
as doubtless they can in « flowery lan- 
guage,” the winner would feel sorry 
for the others’ defeat ; and the defeated 
would be glad to see the popular 
choice thus honored, while the unsuc- 
cessful candidates will be the better 
known and. loved for having been con- 
testants for the high distinction. 


Loving the Trailing Arbutus and 
Laurel as we do, we cannot forbear 
doing a little electioneering for the 
gay Golden-rod. There are many con- 
siderations in its favor, which make it 
superior to any other flower as a na- 
tional emblem. It flourishes in every 
variety of soil and climate, and, like 
our Revolutionary fathers, it yields to 
no discouragements, but smiles in the 
face of misfortune. It is equally con- 
tented in dry or wet weather, and 
makes no choice between poor and 
fertile soils. It cares no more for ex- 
tremes of climatic conditions, than it 
does in its choice of soils, and is happy 
if possessing some stony pasture or for- 
saken fence-corner for a foothold. «It 
takes what is set before it, and asks no 
questions.” 

Surely the bee, if it knew of the im- 
pending election, would busy itself in 
a lively manner, and its arguments, 
too weighty to be repeated, would be 
in favor of the Golden-rod. — It is not 
altogether certain that it would ab- 
stain from fraud in influencing votes, 
for we know its disposition ‘to rob its 
neighbors, when it can find no other 
employment. The bee isa good judge 
of flowers, and has an eye to their in- 
trinsic merits. The candidate that will 
secure the largest revenue will capture 
the bee vote. 

The Golden-rod blooms not in the 
spring and summer, when other 
flowers are in their prime, and yielding 
fragrance and honey, often in such 
abundance that the bees cannot gather 
it all; but in the fall, when nearly all 
the beauties of summer have faded, it 
blooms gaily even at the door of win- 
ter, and furnishes delight and plenty 
to the bees when all other flowers 
have faded. It is the last sentinel to 
yield to the rigorous winter, and, like 
the fabeled Janus, it looks in two 
directions. It hails the advent of win- 
ter, bids adieu to autumn, and spreads 
a garland of glory over the departed 
summer. 

Though the Trailing Arbutus and 
Laurel are the more beautiful, and 
shed a more delicate perfume, they 
are confined to special soils and climate 
in mountainous districts. _Compara- 
tively few know of their beauty, and 
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still fewer will be able to see and en- 
joy them often ; but not so with the 
Golden-rod, for it flourishes in moun- 
tain and valley, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia; from our Northern borders of 
rigorous and long winters, to the land 
of perpetual summer, where the zephyr 
is freighted with the delicate perfume 
of the magnolia and the orange-blos- 
som. It is so wide-spread, and withal 
so beautiful, that all may know and en- 
joy it. It is pre-eminently suited in 
every way, above every other candi- 
date, to be the National Flower. 
Big Tree Corners, N. Y. 





DISEASED BEES. 


The Bees Dying of Some Name- 
less Disease. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JOSHUA BULL. 


On page 348, Mr. J. A. Bence de- 
scribes the manner ‘in which his bees 
are rapidly dying off, from some un- 
known disease, and wants to know the 
cause and the remedy. I also have 
two strong colonies affected very much 
in the same way, if I understand his 
description rightly ; although the diffi- 
culty did not commence with mine un- 
til about the first of May with one col- 
ony; and the other colony was at- 
tacked within the past week. I have 
never seen anything like it before, and, 
therefore, like Mr. Bence, I should be 
very much pleased to have any one 
who knows the cause, ‘“ arise and ex- 
plain” without delay, and prescribe a 
remedy. 

In «A BC of Bee-Culture,” page 86, 
and latest edition, is described what 
the author calls the «Nameless Dis- 
ease,” which I think very closely re- 
sembles the condition of my bees; for 
I see among them some of the black, 
shiny bees, such as he speaks of, but 
many more with bloated abdomens, as 
Mr. Bence describes it. 


Mine have no dead brood in the 
combs, nor any bare-headed brood, but 
all appear perfectly healthy until they 
hatch, and then some of them seem to 
live but a few hours, during which 
time they crawl] around, quivering and 
shivering as though they had the ague, 
until they die. 

Mr. Root directs as a remedy, to de- 
stroy the queen, and divide the brood 
among other colonies. I[ fear to do 
that, lest the disease might be imparted 
to other colonies also. But I have re- 
moved the queen and given them 
another, hoping that this method may 
overcome the difficulty when the new 
stock of brood begins to hatch out. 


If Iremember rightly, mention has 
been made in some of the bee-papers, 
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from time to time for several years 
past, about this very same trouble 
amongst bees in different parts of the 
country; or if not the same thing, 
something very closely resembling it ; 
and I cannot well suppress some feel- 
ings of uneasiness lest this may prove 
to be a source of serious difficulty to 
bee-keepers in the near future. 

There are some circumstances con- 
nected with the breaking out of this 
disease amongst my bees, which im- 
presses me with the idea that the cause 
originates with the queen ; and may be 
hereditary with her, and therefore 
transmissable from one generation to 
another of her queen progeny ; possi- 
bly, also, the drones may be contami- 
nated with the disease ; and if such be 
the case, it is not difficult to conjec- 
ture how rapidly the difficulty may in- 
crease and develop disastrous affects. 
Of course the foregoing idea is only 
put forth as a sort of theory, yet I 
think that I have at least one good 
reason upon which this theory is based; 
but I do not feel at liberty to explain 
that reason at present, for fear that 
the interests of some other bee-keepers 
might be affected thereby. 


It isa matter of urgent necessity, 
that every bee-keeper should be on the 
alert to guard against, and stamp out 
at once, any and every form of disease 
on its first appearance amongst his 
bees ; and I would further suggest that 
no bee-keeper should allow any queens 
or drones to be reared by the bees in 
any colony which is in the least de- 
gree affected with any symptoms of 
unhealthfulness, or bare-headed brood, 
etc. Let all our breeding stock be 
perfectly sound and healthy. 

Seymour, Wis. 





ITALIAN BEES. 


The Introduction of the Foreign 
Races of Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. J. M. HICKS. 


In the first place the German or our 
native bees were first known in Amer- 
ica about the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, being imported by some of 
the first English settlers ; as I well re- 
member hearing Grandfather Dempsey 
Hicks often state, that: his father, 
James Hicks, brought bees with him 
when he came from England to this 
country, and that there were no bees 
to be found in the forests until after 
the early settlers brought them. 

It was also avery common saying 
among the Indians, that there was no 
bees known here until after the pale- 
faces (meaning the white men) had 
come to this country. It seems that 





bees were the proper sign, as recog- 
nized by the ‘red man,” of an ad- 
vancement of the whites in settling 
new territory, and the Indians were 
always very jealous, as well as quite 
superstitious, when they found bees 
far out from the white settlements. 
Yet they often got quite a generous 
supply of honey from an occasional 
bee-tree. 

Ido not remember of ever having 
heard of any very great quantity of 
honey being taken from a colony or 
bee-tree in one season, by any of the 
early settlers of America, from the 
German or black bees; but since the 
first introduction of the Italian and 
Cyprian bees, the great quantity of 
honey that a single colony of bees 
would gather and store for ther keeper 
has been surprising, sometimes run- 
ning up into the hundreds of pounds. 
Yet it must be remembered that bee- 
keeping a hundred, or even fifty years 
ago, was not so well understood for 
profit as it is now, especially so when 
we consider the many improvements 
that we have in more fully understand- 
ing the science of apiculture, and ap- 
plying the proper rules in accordance 
with natural laws governing the in- 
stincts and intelligence of these most 
wonderful insects, thus making them 
very profitable, as well as useful in a 
proper fertilization of many plants and 
field crops, now known to produce 
much better in neighborhoods where 
bees are kept, than where they are 
not. 


While all the foregoing is a fact not 
easily controverted, from our long ex- 
perience in bee-keeping we have to 
yield the point, and say that in many 
respects the Italian bees, as well as 
the Holy Land and Cyprian bees, are 
by far superior races of bees to those 
first known in America. In the first 
place, the Italian bees work on a 
greater variety of flowers, and on 
many kinds that the blacks or German 
bees do not ; above all, they are more 
easily handled, and the queens can be 
quickly found, being of a beautiful 
golden color ; and, best of all, the Ital- 
ian queens are not so easily fright- 
ened, often going on with their labors 
in laying eggs, while the bee-keeper is 
examining a brood-comb. The workers 
stick more closely to their brood, and 
are less liable to get irritable while 
being handled. 


It is also a well authenticated fact 
that the moth-worms do not bother the 
Italian bees nearly so much as they do 
the native bees, but these bees are 
very vigilant in cleaning them out, 
even from combs given them that have 
worms in abundance. 


I know whereof I speak, when I as- 
sert that even among the Italian bees 





there is quite a difference in their good 








qualities, just as it is among the differ- 
ent breeds of Jersey cows as to their 
milking-qualities. 

Look well to the bees, and they in 
turn will more than repay for all pains 
taken in their behalf. Sow buckwheat 
about June 10 or June 20, for both 
honey and a good yield of seed. The 
‘*silverhull” variety is perhaps the 
best; if this cannot be had, I would 
recommend the Japanese buckwheat 
as being next best, as well as a fine 
grain-producing variety. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


SIZE OF HIVES. 


Large vs.Small Brood-Chambers 
in Hives. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHAS. DADANT. 


In answer to my criticism, on page 
342 Mr. Hutchinson writes, that in re- 
fusing to publish my article, he was 
not actuated by any motives of par- 
tiality ; adding that he prefers to be 
misjudged by those who cannot take 
his simple word, rather than still 
further wound my feelings. This last 
phrase implies that I would be ashamed 
to see in print the article refused. 

Of course, I am not as brilliant a 
writer as Mr. Hutchinson, and my 
article would have lowered the stan- 
dard of excellence of the Review, to 
use the terms bestowed on his paper 
by the editor, in his December num- 
ber. Yet, the article would have been 
welcomed, had I not praised the large 
hives, which are the nightmare of Mr. 
Hutchinson, who can find room in his 
paper neither for their praise nor for 
the slightest criticism of the Heddon 
hive, as I will demonstrate further on. 

In their December numbers, both 
the Apiculturist and the Review invited 
their correspondents to write articles 
on * Hives,” for their next issues. The 
Apiculturist published eleven articles 
on this topic in its January issue, and 
three in its February number; while 
the Review published but six in all; 
not for lack of room, for the January 
number had an article on «* Diarrhea,” 
which occupies two-and-half columns ; 
not for want of articles, for Mr. Hutth- 
inson wrote in the February number of 
the Review, on page 27, as follows : 

LARGE Hrves.—It is impossible to notice, 
let alone publishing, all the articles on hives 
that have been received. A. L. Leach, of 
Dwight, Ills., very kindly sends an account 
of his experience with hives of different 
sizes. His preference is a large hive; and 


the reasons are that the bees swarm less, 
and more honey is secured.... 


Mr. Hutchinson continues with his 
usual criticism. Was the article sent 
to the waste basket on account of the 
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partiality of the, editor, or because it 
would have lowered the standard of 
excellence of the Review ? 

In the same January number in 
which there was no place for Mr. 
Leach’s article, Mr. Hutchinson has 
found room to review the eleven arti- 
cles published in the Apiculturist, and 
to quote, from an article of Mr. J. A. 
Green, all the part which praises the 
Heddon hives. The quotation stops 
short where Mr. Green adds, ‘And 
yet in spite of what I have said in their 
favor, 1 am, by no means, sure that 
these hives are well adapted for gen- 
eral use.”....... (January Apiculturist, 
page 7.) 

Mr. Hutchinson is so impartial that, 
in his answer to me, he wrote that ‘ if 
he had given my reasons for preferring 
large hives he should have been bownd 
in duty to mention others who had ex- 
perienced and arrived at opposite con- 
clusions.” I desire to inquire of him, 
since he is so impartial, why he did 
not give the objections of Mr. Green, 
after having given his praises; why, 
after devoting so many columns to ex- 
alt the Heddon hive, he did not give a 
single word of critism ? For instance, 
why did he not quote Mr. Jones, who, 
after buying the patent for Canada, 
abandoned it ? ete. 

Mr. H. asks: ‘Can my opponent 
extract the honey froma large hive 
with as little labor as from a small 
one.” Ican prove that, although liv- 
ing in a country where there is no lin- 
den, our six apiaries, numbering more 
than 400 colonies, and which give a 
yearly average of more than 20,000 
pounds of honey, require less than 
200 days of work. 

Mr. Stachelhausen, of Texas, who 
does not use small hives, produced in 
two apiaries, last year, 17,000 pounds 
of extracted, and more than 3,000 
pounds of comb honey, and did not 
spend more than one hundred days of 
work. (See Apiculturist for February, 
1889.) 

The above are facts. Let Mr. Hutch- 
inson and others living in a linden 
country, and using small hives, bring 
their accounts in comparison. We 
want facts, rather than well-spun 
theories. 


Oil-Cloths and Honey-Boards. 


Mr. Hutchinson condemns the oil- 
cloths, as he did the large hives—with- 
out having tested them. In his May 
Review, he tries to convince Dr. C. C. 
Miller, who used both for years, that 
the honey-board is superior to the 
cloth. 

He objects to the oil-cloth because 
bees put propolis between it and the 
frames ; while they put honey between 
the frames and the honey-board. After 
removing it, he lays the honey-board 


upside down in front of the hive, 
where the bees sip the honey from the 
broken brace-combs. To replace it, 
he shakes the bees from the honey- 
board, and drives down with smoke 
those sipping on the frames. But he 
does not notice that robbers are more 
attracted by running honey, than by 
propolis ; that the cloth is removed and 
replaced faster than the board; and 
that, being flexible, the cloth shuts the 
hive more closely! When we want 
only to see whether otr bees are short 
of stores, we have but to remove a 
few inches of the cloth, while he re- 
moves the whole honey-board, or up- 
turns his hive. 

He ends his plea for honey-boards 
with this phrase: ** We are sorry that 
the Doctor cannot manipulate a honey- 
board so easily and quickly as he can 
a quilt; for we honestly believe that 
the latter is ‘going, going, going.’” 
(Review for May, page 75.) 

These words show how much Mr. 
Hutchinson esteems his own opinions 
above those of one of our most experi- 
enced bee-keepers. Like a lover, who 
considers all the defects of his sweet- 
heart as so many qualities, Mr. Hutch- 
inson has his eyes so blinded, by his 
love for the Heddon hive, that he does 
not notice that his impartiality is en- 
tirely in his words, not in his acts. 
Let.us hope that, like this lover after 
marriage, he will, sooner or later, 
awake to the reality. 

Hamilton, Ills. 





LAYING-WORKERS. 


Getting Rid of these Pests—Con- 
cerning Drones. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY IRA N. LYMAN. 





I had two colonies of bees in exactly 
the same condition as described on 
page 308, only I did not make them 
queenless by putting 2 colonies to- 
gether, as I do not like to disturb my 
bees more than is necessary in the 
working season, or at any time. 

My hives were of different patterns, 
so that I could not change a brood- 
comb from another hive into the queen- 
less hives, and I wanted to keep all of 
my colonies, for I had but a few, and 
wanted more. SoI would not break 
up acolony; but to make a colony 
strong, and get my bees into hives all 
alike, I sent for Italian queens, so as 
to Italianize my colonies, as well as to 
get them into better hives. When the 
queens came, I took my combs all out 
that were fit to put into another hive, 
and put them into the standard Lang- 
stroth frames, as they were my choice. 

My colonies were very weak, and to 





give them a good start, after I had got 
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everything else into shape, I put the 
new queen in her cage into a hive, put 
the hive in the place of another strong 
colony, and left the queen caged 24 
hours, when I set her at liberty. They 
worked right along from the time I 
put them on the stand. That queen 
was introdued on Aug. 14. The bees 
did first-rate, and is a strong colony 
now, but the queen did not prove to 
be of a three-banded strain, asI ex. 
pected to get, but produces bees with 
two broad bands. 

One Italian queen I got last season 
from New York, to put into a queen- 
less colony that had a drone-laying 
worker, and the bees were trying to 
rear a queen from the drone-eggs, I 
just put the queen into the hive in her 
cage, after smoking the bees well, kept 
her in the cage 24 hours, and then let 
her out. This was on June 25, 1888. 
I had no trouble in introducing her, 
and that colony swarmed on July 30, 
and again on Aug. 29. All are in 
good condition now, and doing well. 

I think that this plan works well if 
a person has but few bees ; it is better 
than to break up the colony. I like to 
stir up the bees and confuse them 
pretty well before putting in the new 
queen, and then I think that there is 
no trouble in introducing them, even 
toa colony that has a drone-laying 
worker, or any other. 

Drones made their appearance in 
my apiary on May 20, and quite a 
number were flying then. I look for 
swarms soon, if the weather is good. 
Everything looks promising. Alsike 
clover is beginning to blossom. 

St. Peter, Nebr., May 21, 1889. 





HONEY-DEW. 


Great Flow of Honey-Dew— 
Making Hive-Stands. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EZRA J. CRONKLETON. 


I work generally about 50 colonies 
of bees. There are but few bees kept 
in this county (Harrison), and what 
are kept here are tried to be worked 
on modern pprinciples, the box-hive 
being entirely discarded. 

My location is about 50 miles north- 
east of Council Bluffs, in’ the Buoyer 
Valley—probably as good a location 
for bees as there is in the State. My 
bees are in fine condition at this time, 
though it has been rather dry this 
spring, but lately we have had plenty 
of rain. It has been very dry here the 
last three seasons, but I have always 
managed to get a very good crop of 
honey. White clover is entirely dried 
out. 

We have hada great flow lately of 
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fact it is all that our bees have had to 
live on for weeks past, and all they 
will have for weeks to come, until 
basswood blooms. Ido not see but 
what this juice is good enough to rear 
brood with; bees swarm and do well 
on it, and it beats buying sugar at the 
present prices. Of course, we are not 
thinking of taking any surplus from it 
—we will take no surplus until July 1, 
from basswood. 


How to Make a Hive-Stand. 


I wish to give my plan of a hive- 
stand. I think that this subject has 
been sadly neglected by the bee- 
writers. I make the stand 16 feet 
long, by taking three common fence- 
boards, some good oak-stakes, and a 
few nails ; this is all the material nec- 
essary to hold 5 colonies. Now drive 
five or six stakes ona line with the 16- 
feet length of the board, nail one board 
to these stakes, having it perfectly 
level lengthwise ; this makes the rear 
side of the stand. The front side is 
made in the same way, placing the 
two far enough apart so that the hive 
will rest on them nicely. The front 
board should be dropped enough to 
give the hive a proper pitch. 

The third board I nail on top of the 
edge of the front board ; this lays out 
flat on the ground, or is supported by 
afew brick, that is, the outer edge. 
The front of the hive rests on this 
board, and it makesa nice place to 
shake off bees, or for young bees to 
cluster and romp. 


I place these stands 8 feet apart. I 
have used them for five years, and I 
must say that they are a success in 
every sense of the word. They are 
well adapted to the Langstroth hive. 
This stand is economical and handy, 
and it “shapes up” the apiary nicely ; 
it gives a chance to keep down grass, 
weeds, ete. 

Dunlap, Iowa, June 8, 1889. 





TWO QUEENS. 


Experience with Two Queens 
in One Hive. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY F. HONE. 


There is plenty of clover here, and 
basswood will also bloom in a short 
time. The bees could get an abun- 
dance of honey if the weather was 
favorable ; but for several days it has 
been cold and rainy, so that they can 
hardly leave the hive. They just com- 
menced swarming, when, about four 
days ago, the bad weather set in and 
stopped all. Asa curiosity, I will state 
that several days ago, on examining 
my bees, I found two queens in one 


hive—one was balled at times, and at 
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times she was treated friendly. On 
examining closer, I found one open 
queen-cell, and so I knew that the 
balled queen was a youngone. The 
old queen was all right, prolific, and 
all the time laying eggs; the weather 
had been good for several days, so 
that she could have swarmed out, if 
she anticipated any danger from her 
daughter. I took the young queen out, 
put her into a paper match-box, and 
towards evening I put her with the 
box in a hive, out of which I had trans- 
ferred a colony with several handfuls 
of bees remaining in it yet. Contrary 
to expectation, it rained in the night, 
the box got wet, and let the queen out 
amongst the remaining bees, where I 
discovered her the next morning, 
being treated friendly. The bees had 
not become wet, but had found a pro- 
tected place in the hive. I introduced 
her into a queenless colony, and have 
not looked again. 
Sigel, Ills., June 10, 1889. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Aug. 31.—Haldimand, at Fisherville, Ont. 
K. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 
Sept. —.—Maine, at Livermore Falls, Me. 
J. F. Fuller, Sec., Oxford, Me. 


Dec. 4, 6.—International, at Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
R. F. Holtermann, Sec., Brantford, Ont. 


S22” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Eb. 











White Clover Full of Nectar.—- 


S. Burton, Eureka, 
1889, says : 


I had the first swarm on May 3, and 
then came a check, so that the bees 
killed off the drones, and the weather 
kept so cold that they could not work 
much ; but they have had four fine 
days to work, and plenty to work on. 
White clover is very fine, and full of 
nectar, so that it can be smelled when 
one goes where it is. Liook for swarm- 
ing to commence soon, as the bees are 
working very hard now. 


Ills., on June 6, 





Making Colonies, ete.—R. L. 
Tucker, Lexington, Mo., on June 8, 
1889, writes : 


This spring I had 140 colonies of 
bees ; by uniting the weak and queen- 
less ones, I had about 120 colonies in 
good condition. My first swarm came 
out on May 4; since then I have in- 











creased my apiary to 145 colonies. I 
have had about 50 swarms so far, most 
of which I put back, taking out most 
of the brood that was ready to hatch, 
and giving them old combs instead. 
The increase comes in by putting the 
combs removed with bees enough to 
care for the brood, on a new stand. I 
take out enough from two old colonies 
to make one new one. This is the best 
plan that I have tried for producing 
comb honey, as it allows the bees the 
privilege of swarming, yet it does not 
weaken them enough to take them out 
of the sections. Honey is coming in 
nicely from white clover; but we are 
having too much rain for the best 
results. 





Basswood Bloom and Frosts. 
—F. Greiner, Naples, N. Y., on June 
1], 1889, says: 


The cold, wet time which we have 
had for three weeks, has given the bees 
a severe set-back. Basswood bloom 
has been injured very materially by 
frosts, and, in consequence thereof, 
the yield from this source wlll probably 
be very light. 





White Honey Crop.—A. W. 
Smith, Parksville, N. Y., on June 8, 
1889, says : 


Bees never wintered better in this 
locality than they did the past winter ; 
but the weather has been so wet and 
cold, that they have scarcely made a 
living from the white clover, so far, 
and the prospects are that the crop of 
white honey will be very light. 








Have Done Well So Far. 
Kanzler, Santa Claus, Ind., 
10, 1889, says : 


My bees have done well so far. I 
took about 40 pounds of honey from 3 


Fred 


on June 





of my colonies. I wintered 11 colo- 
nies, and one was queenless in the 
spring, which I united with another, 


and it was the first one that furnished 
me with the sweets. 


Doing Well this Season.—F. 
Briggs, West Point, Nebr., on June 11, 
1889, writes : 








Bees generally are doing well this 
season. I have had 4 swarms this 
spring, from 9 colonies, 8 of which 
were in fine condition in the spring. I 
have been keeping bees three years, 
but the first two years my bees made 
only a fair living. The BEE JOURNAL, 
I find, is a very valuable paper in the 
bee-business ; it has been about my 
only instructor. 





both die together. 
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Do Not be Discouraged.—C. P. 
Hewett, Kingston, Wis., on June 10, 
1889, writes : 


Fellow apiarists, harden not your 
hearts when the north wind bloweth, 
and the rain falleth, and the frost 
cometh ; for the cornfield will turn to 
a field of buckwheat; for the sun will 
shine and warm the earth. Have your 
sections also ready, for no man can 
tell when that day cometh, although 
our apiaries are in a state of starva- 
tion. He that tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb, will also temper it for the 
busy bee, or the bee and lamb must 





Good Season Expected.—Frank 
Coverdale, Welton, Iowa, on June 12, 
1889, says : 


It has been quite cool and rainy for 
the past two weeks, but itis warming 
up again. Bees are swarming right 
along. Honey is coming in fast when 
it isso that they can be out. White 
clover is an ocean of bloom, and is 
well filled with nectar—in fact the 
season has the appearance of a good 
one. 





Basswood and White Clover. 
—H. M. Seeley, Harford, Pa., on June 
7, 1889, writes : 


My colonies are extra strong in bees. 
I have doubled my number of colonies, 
and they are working in the sections, 
although it has been so wet that they 
have only worked on raspberries three 
days so far. White clover is begin- 
ning to blossom, and there will be a 
large amount of it; also basswood is 
budded as full asI ever saw it. I 
have a small patch of the Chapman 
honey-plant, which is from seed sent 
me by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture; it is now about two feet high, 
and is looking fine. 





Constant Feeding Necessary, 
ete.—D. F. Park, Athens, Pa., on June 
5, 1889, writes : 





The prospect for a favorable season 
is not so bright as it was afew days 
ago. I wintered 80 colonies on the 
summer stands without loss. They 
bred up very early, and strong. My 
first and only swarm came on May 14, 
which was two weeks earlier than 
usual. Another colony soon started 
queen-cells, and every indication 
pointed to heavy swarming, and a good 
honey crop. Two weeks ago it be- 
came cold and wet, so that no honey 
was gathered, and the great excess of 





so that, were it not for constant feed- 
ing, my bees would starve, although 
locust and white clover are in bloom. 
The queen that came out with the next 
swarm was very prolific, and her 
progeny were great workers, so that I 
carefully saved the extra cells, but 
none of the young queens have been 
fertilized as yet. Please inform us if 
the daisy is a honey-producer. Our 
bee-keepers here differ on that point. 
[Almost every blossom contains 
more or less nectar, and, in all proba- 
bility, the daisy has some of it, but the 
quantity is so infinitesimal that it could 
not be classed with the honey-produc- 
ing plants.—Ep.] 





Bees Doing Finely.—John Has- 
kins, Empire Prairie, Mo., on June 5, 
1889, says : 


We have had an abundance of rain, 
and I think that I never saw so much 
white clover in this country before, as 
there is this year. My bees are doing 
finely. My first natural swarm was on 
May 27. 





Warm Weather Needed.—A. C. 
Loomis, Grand Rapids, Wis., on June 
6, 1889, says: 


My bees are building up strong, but 
a month of cold and rainy weather has 
prevented them from gathering honey. 
I have been feeding all the spring. I 
think that this will be a good year, if 
it gets warmer. 





White Clover Vielding Honey. 
—Chas. K. Bixler, Hoyt, Iowa, on 
June 6, 1889, says : 


The bees are doing well now, gath- 
ering a good deal of honey from white 
clover. The latter part of May was 
too cold, there being heavy frosts on 
May 30 and 31. Corn on low ground 
was frozen down to the ground. White 
clover was hurt pretty badly, but is out 
in good condition now. 





Foul Brood.—I. H. Shimer, of 
Decatur, Ills., writes: 


I consider the outlook quite gloomy 
in this section for the bee-industry. 
Nearly three years ago Prof. Gast- 
man, of this place, discovered foul 
brood in his apiary, and he has let it 
take its own way since, until his bees 
are nearly, if not all, dead. I think 
that it isin my apiary. I did not sus- 
pect it until late last fall. I madea 





bees soon consumed the surplus honey, 


preparation by Prof. McLain’s formula, 
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killed about half of the bees that were 
living. After spraying 6 colonies, | 
desisted, and did not renew my work. 
I have been thinking, that when the 
Legislature is in session, probably 
something could be done to protect 
our industry. 


Abundance of White Clover.— 
A. F. Sanger, Pilot Grove, Mo., on 
June 8, 1889, says: 

The bees are working well, and are 


gathering plenty of honey. There is 
an abundance of white clover. 








Frost and Flood.—Frank War- 
ing, Philipsburg, Pa., on June 1, 1889, 
says: 

We had a frost here on the night of 
May 28, which killed all fruit and 
tender plants. Last night and to-day 
we have the 'argest flood since 1647; 
doing great damage to roads and 
bridges, as well as to the farms. 





Continued Cold Weather.— . 
Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn., on 
June 10, 1889, writes : 


The cold weather continues, . with 
plenty of rain now. Bees cannot get 
enough outside to live on. Some colo- 
nies have swarmed, but the swarms 
ean do nothing at building combs. 
Red and Alsike clovers, also timothy, 
are stunted (nearly frozen) from the 
long-continued cold weather. Corn 
was frozen to the ground a number 
of times; but small grain looks well, 
and oats look exceedingly promising. 
White, red and Alsike clovers are in 
bloom, but all of them look very poor 
and sick. Linden promises well. My 
bees are much discouraged. 





The “Golden-Rod Ticket.”— 
O. L. Hershiser, of Big Tree Corners, 
N. Y., writes : 


I think that it would be nice for the 
bee-keepers to vote the ‘Golden-rod 
ticket ” solid, and try to have it select- 
ed. If selected to be the National 
flower, it will afford it some protection. 
A good source of fall honey has often 
been the means of saving large expens¢ 
to apiarists in the items of food and 
loss of colonies. I have just read of 
such of a case, where bees did not 
gather enough to winter on till after 
Sept. 1. It is well to look to the 
sources of fall honey, for such emer- 
gencies often happen, and it then be- 
comes important. The ballots can be 
had at the principal book-stores and 





but the mixture was so strong that it 


news-stands. 
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Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


It Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


It you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 544x5%4. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Ber JouRNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘“‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


orn 7 ia Club 

The American Bee Journal . 
and Gleanings in Seo Cultenl, ey sore 2 00... . 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist .............- 175.... 165 
Keepers’ Advance ....... 150.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 
The 8 above-named papers........ 5 65.... 500 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant).3 00.... 275 


of any other papers. 


publishers of the papers you want. 





Triple-Lense 
Magnifiers for 
the inspection of 
bees, insects,etc. 
They are invalu- 
able in the con- 
servatory, or if 
for only a very 
few plants. For 
boys and girls, 
they make very 
pleasant studies, 
and arouses in 
them a laudable 
enthusiasm for investigation. Price, by mail, 
80 cents ; or the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
one year, and the Magnifier, for $1.50. 








Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and | 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities | 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. Size e Size C. 


25 Ph epccoccce $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
= ghee .. 2.00 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels...........- 3.00. 4,00 5.00 


aa Samples mailed free, upon application. 


, 

DORE ART PORTFOLIO, 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, 

Will be CLUBBED with the AMERICAN BEE 


JOURNAL, at the low price of $1.25, postpaid. 
This magnificent Art Portfolio is in size just 
11x14 inches, and besides a picture of Gustav 
Dore, the great French Artist, it contains the 
following beautiful engravings: Expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden—Entering the Ark— 
Noah Cursing Ham—Samson and Deli filab—-Ruth 


and Boaz—Death of Saul—The Judgment of 
Solomon—Daniel in the Lion’s Den—Daniel 
Confounding the Priests of Baal—The Nativity 
—Christ Healing the Sick—Sermon on the 
Mount—The Disciples Plucking Corn on the 
Sabbath—Jesus W: alking on the Water—The 
Agony in the Garden—Death of the Pale 
Horse. Seventeen handsome full page plates 
under one cover. 





k’s Manual (old edition)225....200| Sciemtific Queen~- Rearing. as 
Beep tk Honey (Newman), .-200.-- 175 | Practically applied; being a method by 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..2 60... 150 which the best of queen-bees are reared in 

erzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.... 200) perfect accord with Nature’s ways—-by G. M 

"s ABC of 225.... 210 ; on - dL. 
— 3 Aneount Roar aes, : 220 | Doolittle, of Borodino, N.Y. 176 pages. 
Hogtern World Guide ----;;--1 89°." 149| nthis book Mr. Doolittle details the re- 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 150) sultsof his experiments in rearing queen- 
eo ony, es “ae Yb - } 30 | bees for the past four or five years, and is 
How t0 Propagate Fruit......150.... 125) the first to present his discoveries to the 
History of National Society. 1 50.... 125 


world. It is published in time for every 


Do not send to us for sample copies | progressive bee-keeper to test the various 
Send for such to the | discoveries which it details, during the pres- 
ent season. 


Send all orders for the book to 
this office. Price, $1.00, postpaid. The usual 
discount to dealers in lots of 10 or more. 


Hastings’ Pertection Feeder.— 
This excellent Feeder will hold 2 quarts, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to regulate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hourora day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most: needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Alfalfa Clover.—For cultivation of 
this honey-plant, see page 245, of 1888,~— 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 


Apiary Register.—Al! who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages),......... 1 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... .... a 4 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 150 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 














International Bee-Convention. | 
—The Pamphlet Report of the Columbus, | 
Ohio, Bee-Convention can be obtained at 
this office, by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
This pamphlet contains the new bee-songs 
and words, as well as a portrait of the 
| President. Bound up with the history of 
the International Society, and a full report 





remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


| per peck; 30 cents per Ib. 


Clover Seed at the following prices : $8,090 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib, 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
Melilot or Sweet 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 





of the Detroit, Indianapolis and Chicago 
conventions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 


them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen : if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage, 
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Standard Atlas of the World. 


To any one sending us, direct to this 
office, Five NEW Subscribers for 
one year, with $5.00 (renewals not to 
count), we will present this beautiful 
Atlas, by mail, postpaid : 


This ATLAS 


contains large scale 
Maps of every coun- 
try and civil division 
Byer the face of the 


It is beontifuliy il- 
lustrated with color- 
ed diagrams, showing 
the wealth, the debt 
the civil condition of 
the people, chief pro- 
ductions; the manu- 
factures and the com- 
merce,religious sects, 
ete., and asuperb line 
of engravings of his- 















value, together with 
many new and desir- 
able features which 
are expressly gotten 
up for this work— 
among which will be 
found a concise his- 
tory of each State. 


Price,in best English cloth binding (size, closed, 
11x14 inches ; opened, 22x14 inches), $4.50. 





Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


Send Us the Names of bee-keepers 
in your neighborhood who should take and 
read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and we 
will send them a sample copy. In this way 
we may obtain many regular subscribers, 
for thousands have never seen a copy, or 
even know of its existence. This is one 
way to help the cause along. 


A Modern Bee-Farm and its Eco- 
nomic Management, by S. Simmins, of Rot- 
tingdean, Brighton, England, is the title of 
a new book of about 200 pages, printed on 
excellent paper, and nicely bound in cloth. 
Price $1.00. For sale at this office. 


A Favorable Word from any of our 
readers, who speak from experience, has 
more weight with their friends than any- 
thing we might say. Every one of our 
readers can lend usa helping hand, in this 
way, without much trouble, 


Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the practical 
potato-grower, and explains the author’s 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 
for sale at this office. 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming Sys- 
tem, and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $1.25. The subscription 
to the BEE JOURNAL may begin now. 


Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Bee JouRNAL. Itisnow so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 





Sica and cei Market. 





MILWAUKER. 

HONEY.—We by White 1-Ibs., 15@16c.;: 2-lbs., 
nominal ; dark 1-lbs. 12}4@ 13¢. Extracted, white, in 
tin and pails, 934@ 100. ; medium, in kegs and oe at 

7e@8e.; ; white, in kegs and e-bbis., 8g@ve.; dark, 


5@ 6c. 
Market good for the season of year, prices firm for 


wood a guslitics, a and old — is being closely sold out. 
june. “re BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 
DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best white 1-lbs., 14@15c. Market is 
dull and lower, = = overstocked. Demand slow. 
BEESW AX.—22 
Apr. 30. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANBAS CITY 
HONEY.—We quote: White 1-Ibs. 15@16¢. ; dark, 
10@12c.; California white 2-lbs., 11@}2c.; amber, 10 
@lic. Extracted, white, 7@8c.: dark, 5@6c. Our 
wo AY, in good candition for the new crop. 
— 20¢. 
May il. CLEMON 8, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONE Y.—Extracted, in barrels, 644@6%. Excel- 
ag demand for clear, ‘bright in barrels, Dark,5%4@ 
*RRRSWAX. —Scarce at 23¢. for prim: 
May 22. D. G. TUTT & CO., ‘Commercial St. 
NEW YORK. 


HONE Y.—Extracted in good demand. We quote: 
Fine orange-bloom at from 7@7\¢c.; off grades of 
Southern, 60@70c. per gallon, 

BEESWAX. ena at 2644@27\ce. for good. 

ILDRKETH BROs. & SEGELKEN 
June 6. 28 it 30 OW. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—We quote: 1-pounds selling from 16@ 
398.5 2-lbs., 15@16c. Extracted, 8@9e, Sales very 


slo 
BEESWA AX.—None on hand 
Junel0Q, BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b. 
the market being quiet, with fair demand from the 
manufacturers. o choice new comb honey being 
on the market, we quote 11@l4c. as the range for 
best old and new comb penez. y. 

BEES W AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per lb. for 
ood to choice yellow, on attic. 


June 13 C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 





The Date on the wrapper label of 
your paper indicates the end of the month 
to which you have paid. If that is past, 
please send us a dollar to carry the date 
another year ahead. 





Cheap Extracted Honey. — We 
have a keg of DARK HONEY, weighing 
164 pounds, net, suitable for feeding to bees, 
which we will sell at 6 cemts per pound, 
delivered on the cars here. 





Advertisements. 
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TALIAN Queens, Tested, $1.25.; Untested, 
75e., 3 for $2. Circular of Bee- -Supplies, Xe. 
Sree. JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo, 


~~" dention the American Bee Journal. 


My 2ist Annual Price-List and Holy-Land Bess 


Queens and Nuciei Colonies (a specialty) : also Sup- 
plies—wiil be sent to all who send their names and 








addresses. . XK. BE 
17Dtf LIGHT’ STREKT, Columbia Co., PA. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 


a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
23 & 925 West Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 











AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





Send for Early Queens 


TO J. N. COLWICK: 
z Tested Jtalian, before May 15, nas: after, #1. 75. 
‘ Untested 4 . 10, us — 
0 . Frame Nucleus, with any Queen add, sine 00, 
ive a discount of 10 per cent. 
ndoked or the next 20 da . Safe enrival ease ioe 
faction guaranteed. Send for Price-List. 
9D8t NORSE, + ath Co., TEXAS, 
. Mention the American Bee Journal 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL, 








IS new size 
panes St —_ isof py vet 
with the other sizes, havi top 


ng the 
turned over, and 
edge pal + 3% bass baile 


to carry. ft is wel , makes 
an 
attractive susall ‘package package, ct an 
20 cents or 


be sold for less. 

fandsome toy pall Pr orden ig fivelthe shire ‘ 
mi 

or $5.00 ae A 100. — — - 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Wallis, 4 to 14 square 
feet ” the __- Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
3. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 
Is published every week, at 10s. 10d. per 
anoum. It contains the tg best practical 
information for the a —_ t is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 
SS! by F aan Huckle, King’s "Langley 
erts, England 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
EVERY BEE-KEEPER SHOULD TRY 


THE SUCCESS HIVE! 


TRUE TO ITS NAME! 


AFE winterer, easy in mani — durable, 
cheap, and, for a a of 
8 unsurp 


Sections, Section- Cases, Comb Foundation 


and all A ee Supplies, at seniaitiee reduced prices. 
Send for New Circulars, free. 
L. H. & W. J. VALENTINE, 
(Successors to 8. Valentine & Sons), 
17Dtf HAGERSTOWN, Wash. Co., MD 


Mention the American Bee Journal 






















Eaton’s Improved 


SECTION-CASE. 
BEES AND QUEENS. Send 
or free catalogue. Address 


AT 
3D17t BLUFFTON, OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. 
C. .No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 


i adien the American Bee Journal. 








Now Ready to Mail.—Testep ITALIAN 

QUEENS, $1.00. Frank Benton's a egerted 

Queens, $4each. Address, S. F. REED, 
D4t NORTH DORCHESTER, N. H. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Be placing your Orders for SUPPLIES, 
write for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections 
Bee - Hives, nipping - Crates, Frames, Foundation, 





Smokers, etc. dress, 
R. H. SCHMIDT & C 
25A26t NEW LONDON, $<... Co., WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








